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igriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the wotd.—Talleyrand. 
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MAINE FARMER. 
Smut in Wheat. 


Wre have frequently heard complaints from peo- 
ple, who had tried the several remedies for prevent- 
ing “smut in wheat,” that they did not succeed. 
That after all their washing, liming and using blue 
vitriol, they were troubled with smutty wheat at 
harvest. The reason is they did not go thoroughly 
through all the required operations. They might 
have thoroughly cleansed their wheat and yet have 
left some of the smut seed sticking to their bags or 
boxes, or have had it in their manure which they 
put on to the field, A writer in the last number of 
the Albany Cultivator over the signature of ‘ T weed- 
side,” says “It should be borne in mind that smut 
isa very infectious disease, and wheat seed, even 
after it is pickled, should not be spread out to dry 
upon a floor upon which smutted wheat had previ- 
ously been thrashed,—neither should it be put into 
smut tainted sacks for the parpose of carrying to the 
field. I have several times tried the experiment of 
innoculating seed wheat with smut of the seed that 
had been pickled, limed and dried for sowing, by 
means of taking a sample of it in my hands and rub- 
bing it with the powder of smut balls, then sowing 
it apart from the other. The result was in every 
instance I found smut in the produce of the innoc- 
ulated samples, and none in the produce of the 
bulk from which they were taken. Smut is also 
sometimes taken to the field in unfermented dung, 
made from straw of smutted wheat of the former 
years growth.” These observations are worth re- 
We have no doubt of the truth of 
them, for often, when a farmer has supposed that 
he had done what was necessary for prevention of 
smut, he has found to his surprise in harvest that 
his grain was still infested with it, because he did 
not practice all the precautions necessary through- 
We have once known an 
instance of smut brought into a farmer’s field of 
wheat, when he sowed wheat perfectly free from 
smut, and the only probable cause was this,—his 
neighbor on the other side of the fence put some 
strawy manure on his land—the straw had borne 
smutty wheat, andthe rains had either washed it 
upon the wheat land, or the winds had blown it 
It fastened upon a small patch of the wheat 
contiguous to his neighbor’s manured land, and cost 
much trouble to get rid of it. * 

—<>—— 








membering. 


out the whole operation. 


over. 


How to propagate Trees, 


The American Agriculturist mentions the follow- 
ing plen of propagating choice trees, It is the same 
which it is said the Chinese practice. Wrap around 
some thrifty branch a quantity of clay loam which 
may be kept in its place by a bandage of cloth,— 
similar to the manner of keeping clay in its place 
when used for grafting. ‘This must be kept moist, 
and applied soon after the buds begin to swell in the 
spring. Roots will push out from the bark, and 
when sufficiently large, the branch may be cast 
off and the whole planted inthe ground. We have 
never seen this plan put into practice, bet the fol- 
lowing we have often done.—When you wish to 
propagate specimens of any tree,—not a graft, dig 
down to the roots and bring up one of the fibres to 
within half an inch of the surface, and cover it up, 
in ashort time it will push up, and make quite a 
sapling in the course of the summer. In the fall or 
the next spring they may be separated from the pa- 
rent stock and set out where they may be wanted. 
Van Mons says that if you cut off the fibres of the 
roots of trees and plant them where you wish, 
they will soon put out leaves and become trees, 
if one of the fibres be placed near the surtace 
to receive the stimulus of heat and air. If this 
will succeed in all cases it is a good mode. 

We are aware that there is a prejudice in the 
minds of many against planting out what are called 
suckers. But we know of many apple trees that 
were suckers in the beginning, pulled up and set 
out. They made excellent bearing trees. Many 
of the Old Colony High top sweetings were propa- 
gated in this way. We know no reason why they 
should not do well. No one objects to grafts or 
scions from trees, why should they to suckers ? 
Each bud seems to be a part and parce] of the orig- 
inal tree, and if separated and put into a suitable 
place, under proper conditions , it will grow and be- 
come an independant tree. It matters not whether 


they start from the root or from the branch. 
— ae 


TomMaATOErS FOR scours in Pigs.—The Editor of 


the “ Farmer’s Gazette,” Cheraw S. C. after cop- 
ying our article on the above, adds the following 
note. The friends of the Fhomsonian practice will 
call the pig he alludes to a very sensible pig. 

Ep. Me. Far. 


We last fall had a Berkshire shote which was 
brought to death’s door by a protracted diarrhea, 


or looseness of the bowels. Suspecting that de- 


rangement of bilious secretion was the cause of 
the diarrhea, and kndwing that tomatoes some.imes 
correct slight biliary derangement in the human, 
patient, we tried it fora short time with the pig, 
but without any sensible benefit. We then - 

which 


him about 20 grains of calomel in a tomatoe, 


Operated well ; and from that time he began to 


inprove, and finally recovered, h_ slowly. 
We saw by the that he 
dose of calome!, but we could not make him swal- 


»eded another 


low it in any of his food, of which by the way, at 
that time he took very little ; and we di¢ not drench 
him. He formed, from the single dose, as strong 
an aversion to calomel as many biped patients do.— 
He never could be induced to taste a tomatoe after 
the one in which he swallowed the calomel.— Far- 
mer’s Gazelle. 


—j>——- 
Don’? ForGET THe Corn Starx Svear.—Try 
a little piece of land by planting it in rows two feet 
apart, and a few inches in the rows. Keep an ac- 
curate aecount of the cost of making and let us 
know the results in the fall. 
—_g— 
Taxes. 

.Mr. Hotmes :—In your paper of the 7thrinst. a 
writer over the signature of “Common Honesty” 
has stated a case where he supposes a note given 
with a mortgage ought to be taxed. He says ifa 
neighbor wishes, the better to carry on his farming, 
to hire $1000, and mortgages his farm,he thinks the 
$1000 ought to be taxed as money at interest. It 
may be so or it may not be so. If he lays it out in 
taxable stock and that is taxed the note ought not 
to be. Tax all property once and but once. No 
property ought to be taxed more than once. If your 
correspondent thinks that property ought to be tax- 
ed every time it is sold and bought, honest men will 
not helieve it, although he may choose to sign him- 
self “Common Honesty,” that is the distinction. I 
believe that Assessors are by law a Court of Equity 
as much as the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and ought to do justice as near as they can. It is 
difficult to do it at all times, but that ought to be 
their aim. The greatest number of mortgages is 
given where part is paid and the residue is not 
earned. Now ought that which is not in existence 
tobe rated? Justice will not say that. 
Winthrop, May 10, 1842. 

P.S. J admire the signature chosen by “ Com- 


mon Honesty.” I have no doubt what is called com- 
mon honesty will join him—I know justice will not. 


JUSTICE. 


Proceedings of the Aeernian Society of Monmouth 
Academy, May 2, 1842. 

This Society held their anniversary on the 2d of 
May (the Ist coming on Sunday) at the Academy 
Hall, where they partook of a collation. The mee- 
ting was addressed by Mr. Hewins, and the follow- 
ing sentiments offered by some of the members pres- 
ent. 

By P. Southworth. May Day—Nature’s grand 
celebration of beauty and loveliness, just bursting 
into life. This is worthy to be celebrated by us. 
By A. Thomas. The Acernian Society—May the 
growth of the trees they plant be like Jonah’s gourd, 
but may no worm present itself at their roots to blast 
their vigor or destroy the reputation of the society. 
By F’. G. Haynes. First of May—Nature’s day 
of rejoicing. We behold her smiles and charms, 
and are met with festive glee to celebrate her awake- 
nings. 

By C. R. Dagget. The assembly present—May 
they ever possess sentiments as elevated as the pres- 
ent occasion and situation mspires. 

By W. M. Ladd. The Acernian Sociely—May 
the growth of its members in knowledge, be like to 
the growth of its trees in stature. 

By P. Southworth. Acernian Sugar*—May the 
trees we plant soon afford a quantum suffcit of 
Acernian Sugar with which to sweeten the water 
for Washingtonians, 

By C. Hewins. May Day—A link in the chain of 
time which connects the past with the future. May 
it never be forgotten, but derive permanency and ef- 
ficacy from the cements of associations and friend- 
shiys here formed. 

By C. R. Dagget. The trees here planted—May 
they by their luxuriant growth soon attain a size 
sufficient to afford “in storms a shelter, in heat a 


shade.” 
By F. G. Haynes. Our happy company—May 


they ever possess, as now, kindred feelings. 

By P. Southworth. The Orator of the Day—Good 
old lover of Agricultural wisdom, whoss pen has 
long been used to promote the improvement of the 
farming community. May he long live to be a bles- 
sing to his country and an ornament to the world. 
he Society requested a copy of the address for 
publication in the Farmer. 


ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Acernian Society of Monmouth 
Academy, May 2, 1842, 

BY J. H. JENNE. 

Mr. President and Members of the Acernian Society : 
A venerable friend of mine once said, it required 
a vast deal more wit, and learning too, to make a 
finished foo] than it did a wise man. I have often 
thought of this, in looking around on those who have 
had the advantage of a liberal education, to see so 
many who might have been a real blessing to man- 
kind; and yet have proved but little better than 
public nuisances. Not indeed that they were cor- 
rupt and vicious, but they made no good use of their 
scientific attainments. That being who endowed 
man with such noble faculties, did it not because 
he needed their services for his own sake ; nor yet 
to minister to the happiness of those pure spirits 
who fill a higher order in creation. He made man a 
social being, & identified the happiness of every in- 
dividual with a numerous circle which surround him; 
and for the purpose of enabling him to fill his prop- 
er sphere, he gave him all the powers of a reason- 
ing mind. Noman liveth for himself alone, the 
word of inspiration plainly declares ; and to this 
end, to benefit others coequally with himself, ought 
his efforts to be assiduously directed. 

It is, my young friends, for such a purpose you 
have been placed in this institution ; and I congrat- 
ulate you with heartfelt pleasure on the superior ad- 
vantages you enjoy, beyond whatI enjoyed when 


your laudable attempt to adorn and beautify the 
grounds around the building where you were acquir- 
ing that knowledge, which is, I trust, to render you 
worthy citizens of this free republic. It seemed to 
me, in silent but impressive language, to say, that 
those minds that planned the scheme, possessed 
both gratitude and good taste. 

Perhaps on an occasion like this, it may be ex- 
pected I should make some remarks on such em- 
bellishments as you are associated to accomplish. 
And here I word observe, I shall take a much wi- 
der range than the bounds of the Academy grounds 
you are decorating. The peculiar tastes you may 
acquire, or cultivate here I expect you will carry 


~ ® Jn allusion to sugar from the maple. 





at yourage. And I was rejoiced when [ heard of 


with you through all future life ; and they will spread 


their influence for good or ill to an extent, perhaps, 
of which we are little aware. 

Agriculture we all acknowledge to be the parent 
art of all arts. I hold itto be equally true, that a 
superior state of cultivation never exists, without 
these embellishments. Look abroad in Europe 
where the cultivation of the soil is carried to the 
highest pitch of improvement, and we shall find this 
taste predominates to a high degree. For instance 
in England it is said,—“ wealth seeks the country 
and lavishes its possessions there.” The chief am- 
bition of almost every merchant is, to have his 
country seat, & it 1s quite necessary to a nobleman’s 
rank. Thus even the humblest farmer catches this 
delightful taste. His cottage is often all covered 
over with flowers. The hedges are often beautifully 


that is unpleasant in farming life is concealed as 
much as possible from the view, and. 
disgrace to have such front doors, and such public 

barns as two thirds of our farmers have. By the 
way, this is important and the farmer who will re- 
form, will do a great service to his neighbor,—im- 
portant I say, for such a taste has more influence 

upon the character of a people than many suspect. 

Hence too, there is a love for the country all over 
England,—and with it there is a taste for, and an 
appreciation of cultivated landscape which we have 

not.” I would not however be understood to ad- 
vocate that unmeaning and profligate expenditure 
of wealth, even in decorating a farm house and 

appendages, which characterize the aristocracy of 
Old England; there isa happy medium, and for 
this I would have you aspire. 

Hitherto the occupation of the farmer in this 

country has been considered top servile and de- 

grading ; but I believe a new era is commencing 
with the farmers of Maine, and I would most res- 

pectfully solicit the aid of this respectable society 

to carry forward the great and glorious work of 
improvement. You will at once perceive, my 

young friends, that the advantages I contemplate as 

resulting from your association, are chiefly prospec- 

tive. I expect you will carry to your paternal 

homes an enlightened and correct taste, and use it 

as you have opportunity to embellish end adorn the 

State. And let us try to make our farmers sensi- 

ble of the evils they are bringing on themselves, by 

their listlessness and want of energetic action, to 

raise the productive classes to that state of intelli- 

gence, without which they must eventually be hew- 

ers of wood and drawers of water to other classes 

of society. . 

I have often felt much gratjfied to see many of 
our professional men, take so great an interest in 

rural affairs ; and could easily point to many dis- 

tinguished individuals, who have labored with a 

zeal which ought to command respect, if it does not 

ensure success. And even the fact that lam now 

addressing you, is a gratifying circumstance, be- 

cause I consider ita tribute of respect for that cause 

which I have publicly advocated. Yes my young 

friends, I feel a glow of pleasure in addressing you 

at this time, conscious that I am addressing kindred 

spirits; and that I shall have a hearty response to ev- 

ery sentiment I may utter at this time,which is worthy 

ofthis occasion. And though you see before you a 

feeble old man, both in body and in mind,I know I 

shall have a candid hearing, while I pursue the 

discussion of this interesting theme. 

I have congratulated you on the superior advanta- 

ges which you in common with others enjoy in ac- 

quiring knowlege now, to those I enjoyed when 

young, and perhaps it may not be uninteresting to 

hear something of my early history, that you may 

more fully appreciate the privileges you enjoy and 

be stimulated to take higher and holier ground, in 

advancing the best interests of your native State, as 

well as the whole family of man. 

My father was a plain honest farmer, and one of 
whom it may be truly said, “he was the noblest 

work of God.” He was peculiarly retired and un- 

assuming in his manners—discharged all the obli- 

gations of a citizen and a christian, with a fidelty 

that has not often a parallel. He had all the sci- 
ence J suppose he thought a farmer needed ; that is 
to read, write and cypher just far enough to do 
the common business of the farmer; and I was ear- 
ly givento understand that I must get my learn- 
ing, mostly by my own efforts. 

I was sent to school two summers when very young, 

the first I suppose to keep me out of harms way, 
with the least trouble, as the school was in a build- 
ing a few rods from the dwelling house. I have no 
recollection of the first school, except one incident 
which took place in it. Of the second I remember 
but little, I remember well I had a bible bought for 
me, when I was about six years of age; whenI 
commenced immediately the task of reading it 
through in course. I was frequently called upon 
to read in the family, and to visitors; and always 
had a considerable share of applause. This no 
doubt stimulated me to make strenuous efforts to 
improve every power I had, to advance in reading. 
After this, I was sent to school ten weeks in one 
winter, when I was perhaps 11 or 12 years of age. 
This was all the schooling I had by the direct efforts 
of my father. I succeeded by intercession to get 
liberty to go to a relative’s and board and go to 
school a part of two winters, say about six weeks in 
each, by working to pay my board and schooling. 
There was no public school intown while I was a 
minor. My father did one thing which perhaps 
few parents do, who seem so little sensible of the 
advantages of science to the farmer; he always 
kept us supplied with such books as he thought we 
needed. Andas I was the youngest of eleven 
children, seven brothers and three sisters, I had the 
advantage of a few books my father was induced 
to purchase, though their influence. Among these 
books were Watts’ Logic, Perry’s Dictionary, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowes’ letters, and Watts’ Lyric Poems. 
These books no doubt had a decided influence in 


Perhaps it was about the time, I was twelve years 
of age, I became a smali owner in a share in a so- 
cial library, at some 3 or 4 miles distance; and 
alsonear the same age, a small owner with two 
other brothers, who then lived at home, in a weekly 





trimmed about it. Fine walks are laid out. ‘All ji 


directing me in my future reading. ; 
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® the wealthy owner ofa slate and pencil, 
Seon as I could make figures. A sheep 
ited a boy to assist him in driving a large 
neepamile ortwo; and as he had no 
change, he generously gave me a quarter 
- With this slate and an old arithmetic, 
fed into the rule of three betore studying 
at school. 
g the books I obtained from the library, was 
“New England Farmer or Georgical Diction- 
which I perused with great interest. I 
another privilege which no doubt had 
some Mifuence in forming my taste for rural affairs. 
My father always gave his boys the privilege of 
asmall piece of land to improve as they pleased ; 
and in addition to this, I had a small piece which I 
for a nursery of apple and other fruit trees. 
possession of, as soon as I could use a 
up @ pear tree, and set it in the southwest corner 
of the young orchard, and a row of peach trees near- 
ly round the same, The peach trees survived but 
a few years, beforethey fell a prey to disease. The 
pear tree was alive the last time I visited Mass., 
and a vigorous tree ; and is now probably making 
somebody glad vith its annual productions. If I 
should visit my native town again,I should if pos- 
sible visit this pear tree. 

As I had been taught that I was te be the maker 
of my own fortune, I had serious thoughts of acquir- 
ing a scientific education ; but the obstacles to such 
an attempt, seemed insurmountable. Had there 
been then, ag there is now, an opportunity to have 
paid my boatd and tuition at any seminary in labor 
I have no dqubt I should have availed myself of 
the privilege Thus when I arrived at the age of 
sixteen, I ha¢ an important choice to make of some 
occupation, by which I was to obtain a living ; and 
on the success of which, all my future prospects in 
life, depended. Farming as then carried on, had 
no attraction for me. Though I then thought it 
susceptible of vast improvement, I found no one that 
would listen to any suggestion I could make ; and 
so I gave up the thoughts of attempting to live by 
that. 

Commerce at this time was in its most success- 
ful tide of experiment ; yet I did not like a seafar- 
ing life. I therefore chose a mechanical trade, in 

order to obtain a portion of its splendid profits. And 

I did, for a time, realize something more than mere 

dreams of golien prosperity. But in a few years 
the tide of suecess turned—embargo first and then 
war, upset all my plans and prospects, and brought 
me to abandon the course I was then pursuing ; 

and threw} myself once more, directly on the bo- 

som of old mother earth, for subsistence. But in- 

stead of going with vast multitudes to the far west, 

I dame “up east,” as you see, to try the virtues of 
this land of frosts and snow. And here by the help 

of God I continue to thisday. And I firmly believe 

there is not another section of country is these Uni- 

ted States, which presents greater advantages to 

the aspiring mind, than the state of Maine, if duly 

improved. 

There however, appears to me, one great imped- 

iment to success ; and that is the impression that 

farming is a kind of dull plodding employment ; just 

fit for those half witted, half souled geniuses, who 

are incapable, for the want of good mental power, 

to move in any other sphere, 

The inquiry may now very naturally arise, why 

is itso? And it may bea profitable employment for 

a few moments, to examine some of the causes, 

which have produced this state of feeling. 

One cause I shall mention, 1s, the tone given to 

the habits of the New England" people by political 

and other events. : 

At the close of our revolutionary war, the situa- 

tion of this country was unlike any other on the face 

of the earth. A hardy, enterprising but sparse pop- 

ulation, was spread over a very extended territory ; 
and a still more extended territory was*in posses- 
sion of the aborigines, presented itself as the future 
home of the white man. From these facts, the range 
of our farming population, had unbounded scope in 
extending enterprize and pushing their industry in- 
to the wilderness in every direction ; where the fer- 
tility of a virgin soil gave its impulse to the daring 
spirit of our citizens. Thug as the fertility of the 
older settlements in the country declined, under the 
scourging treatment they received; our fathers 
were not driven by fatal necessity, that fruitful moth- 
er of invention, to confine themselves to the exhaust- 
ed soil ; but were off, to pursue another course of 
scratching and cropping, in some other more favor- 
edregion. This process was not calculated to pro- 
duce that regular application of the powers of the 
mind to the purpose of devising a system of farm- 
ing, so essentially necessary to secure, in improving 
old farms. 

Another cause may be found in the political rev- 
oluions, which took place in Europe, soon after the 
close of ovr revolutionary war. The revolution 
which took place in Europe in consequence, gave & 
new spring to commerce ; and notwithstanding the 
embarrassments in which it was at times invol- 
ved, was a source of vast profit to many. Hence 
then the splendid gains of some in commerce, led 
the farmer, as he believed himself less favored, to 
repine at his situation, he lost his attachment to his 
soi!, and felt no disposition to put forth the ener- 
gies of his mind in improving his farm. Even the 
young man who found himself at the commence- 
ment of business in life, in possession of the pater- 
nal estate of some hundred acres, more or less, often 
found himself obliged, as he thought, to sell his do- 
main, and move to the more fertile regions of the 
west. 

The subsequen: politica) changes, which result- 
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newspaper. And by a very fortunate circumstance 


ed in embargo, and finally in war, served but little 
purpose in undeceiving the farmer. Instead of ap- 
plying the true corrcetive, he grew only peevish ; 
and what is still more strange, with the power to 
wield the destinies of his country, he become the 


Again ; something is owing to the peculiar struc- 
tare of our government. Or rather, I ought to say, 
something has resulted by the farmer’s neglect to 
perform his high and boly duties as a citizen, which 
hae tended to depress and keep him in the back 


ground, Our federal constitution clothes the Na- 
tional Legislature with certain powers, necessary 
in legislating for the general interests of the nation ; 


Among those given to the national Congress, is 
that ot determining the great questions of war and 
peace—of regulating commerce, and providing for 
the common defence, And it is a fact, which our 
history as a nation demonstrates, that all our politi- 
cal feeling are enlisted and take their most decided 
tone, from matters of legislation coming within 
the jorisdiction of the general government. And 
as the encouragement of Agriculture, and internal 
improvements, belongs to state legislation, they 
never produce that intense interest among politi- 
cians, which other matters of far less moment do, 
Indeed, I do not recollect a single instance, since 
the adoption of the Federal conatiution, in which 
state.policy nave ever had very great 
prominence as tests of party purity ; or which have 
been insisted upon as a sine quanon, in the elec- 
tion of State Legislators. Hence the social prin- 
ple, as developed in movements, has never been 
brought to bear with that energetic power on the 
claims of agriculture, that it has on other interests ; 
and many of them of far inferior value. The argu- 
ment, my young friends then is this ; that the vast 
extent of unsettled territory in our country, by 
presenting a jure to the discontented and roving 
mind to abandon the home of his father, The sud- 
den extension of commerce by presenting a lure 
to the enterprising to abandon ploughing the land 
to plough the deep. The fact of so much more po- 
litical importance being attached to interests arising 
under Federal rather than state legislation, have 
done muck: hitherto, to unsettle the mind of the 
farmer, and render him either insensible of his du- 
ties, or unreasonably discontented with his situation. 
And when a person considers his domicil rather as 
a stopping place than a perinanent home, can it be 
expected he will feel interested to adorn it with 
those rural embellishments, which so much delight 
the enlightened English Agriculturist ? 
Again; the argument takes the ground, that as 
man 1s peculiarly a social being, no scheme of gen- 
eral improvement can succeed in which this senti- 
ment is not fully regarded in principle, and carried 
out in practice. The inference then is, that agri- 
culture needs the aid of social effurt to advance its 
claims to that eminence which they deserve. From 
the premises I have thus laid down, I_ now proceed 
to draw and i}!ustrate some practical remarks. 
The Society [ have now the honor to address, is a 
beautiful illustration of the principle which I now 
advocate. You felt that individual efforts would be 
lost, unless concentrated. These feelings, led you 
to systematic social efforts ; and the success shows 
what concentrated and perfsevering effort can do. 
Now from your success in this effort, you may learn 
some very important lessons, And not only from 
your success, but even in your failures, you may 
gain wisdom that will be worth a vast deal more 
than it cost, in all your future life. 


20 or 30 maple trees by the side of the road ; but 
by neglecting to give them a sufficient quantity of 
roots 1n proportion to the tops, they all died but two 
or three, Let it then be a fixed and an unalterable 
principle with you, in all your plans, to miad well 
the bottom work. As the young tree that is well 
sustained in this respect. will succeed under circum- 
stances, where one not so well sustained will per- 
ish; so the youth who has a good foundation of 
principles and habits, will almost universally suc- 
ceed. And though misfortunes may sometimes al- 
most totally overwhelm him, he will rise again,when 
the surges are past ; and taking advantage of some 
of those changing currents in human affairs, which 
happen to all, he will attain a comfortable eompe- 
tency, and the applause of the truly good. 

And now wy young friends, will you suffer one 
who feels a deep interest in your welfare, to sug- 
gest a few thoughts which this occasion brings to 
his mind and which he trusts will be profitable to 
you in future life. 

You pereeive from the remarks which 1 have 
made, the importance which I attach to the social 
principle in man forming his tastes and habits; 
az respects his own best interests, and that 
of the community in which he lives. You see also 
that events of the greatest importance take their 
rise, frequently, from events in themselves of little 
consequence. You may see thisin my own youth- 
fal history of which I have given a sketch.—The 
choice I made in purchasing a siate with the quar- 
ter of a dollar i had fortunately acquired—the as- 
sociation I formed for taking a weekly newspaper, 
and acquiring a share in a social library, though 
perhaps al) of them together, did not involve the 
expenditure of a dollar, yet were the first moving 
causes of a train of events, which qualified me, 
however, imperfectly, for the sphere in which I am 
now moving. , 

You will perceive also,the importance which I at- 
tach to a taste for rural embellishments, and of 
course a taste for rural pursuits. And whatever 
may be your choice as a means of obtaining a sup- 
port, I hope this taste will be a. promizent and a 
permanent one with you. Besides its profit in a 

cunia int of view, 
sia sid ‘eithell enjoyment. While the natural 
eye is regaling itself with the beauty of the colors, 
and the nasal organs with the odors of the flowers 
which bloom around your dwellings ; the mental 
eye may at the same time enjoy & richer repast in 
that grand display of infinite wisdom, which it dis- 
covers,in the beauties of nature which surround you, 

But not only will your own happiness be advan- 
ced, but if you have a family, it will have a tenden- 
cy to inspire them with a correct taste also. Your 
sons and your daughters, growing vp under the 
influence of such a taste, (if kept within its own 
proper boundaries) will acquire also a love for home 
and the tranquil pleasures of domestic life. Under 
the inspiring influence of such a taste, connected 
with correct moral pr'nciples, the patriotic mind 
may look forward with strong hopes to see our free 
institutions perpetuated for a long lapse of ages. 

I would also urge the consideration of these sen- 





and all others remain with the individual S:ates. | 


I well remem-| _ 
ber some two or three years ago, I set out a ot of |* 


it will ever be a source of 


a 


creat contest is now going on in this country, which 
involves in it the great question, whether a labor- 
ing population can be rendered adequate to the 
great purpose of self government. J say a labor- 
‘ng population, yes, a laboring population, for a la- 
boring population must inevitably form a majority,ss 
far as numbers are concerned, and if they are not 
qualified to lead, they will inevitably be led. It is 
in vain we boast of our free suffrage, unless we 
have wisdom to use it. I would exhort you to con- 
sider well the fundamental principles, on which 
our institutions are built, Learn to think,—to un- 
derstand for yourselves, and thinking ond under- 


standing, be inflexible in your adherence to the 
voice of reason and conscience. 


Awake then my friends, and be found in the van, 
In every pursuit which ennobles a man ; 


To ood ecatapy true, which our fathers have 
taught 


; And defend the rich treasure so dearly they bo't; 
Burld up and adorn the inheritance fair 

Which was left our possession by fatherly care, 

Your bosoms now warmed with freedoms own fires, 

Now show yourselves worthy suck honored sires; 

Oh be it your motto, in prose and in song, 

To quicken the course of improvement along, 

To render the earth more fertile and fair, 

And each one more happy your kindness to share, 

And now, to conclude, one chorus we'll raise, 

Our theme, oh Columbia ! shall be thine own praise ; 
We will sing with thy poet, those etrains of delight, 

Once so cheeringly heard ‘rom the harp of a 

Dwight; 

“Columbia Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and the child of the skies,” 

— — 

Returns of average annual amouat of agricultural 

produce of school district No. 9, in the town of 


Rumford. 
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J. H. J. 


Peru, April 28, 1842. 
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Times of leafing and blooming of cer- 
tain trees. 


Mr. Houimes :—Perhaps the following will be 
satisfaction to some of your numerous readers of the 
Maine Farmer and Mechanics Advocate, as the 
time is drawing nigh when the apple trees will be 
in full bloom, and forest trees &c., in full leaf. 

The oak, ash, poplar é&c., are not made use of in 
this abstract for they are later. Let it be under- 
stood, days when the maple, beech and birch appear 
ina fair green color and when the leaves become 
in full size and smooth, and when the greatest num- 
ber of blossoms are on the apple trees at one time. 
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J. WHITMAN. 


N. Turner, May 9, 1841. 


Our School at Stokesville. 


Mr. Eprron:—I see you decline publishing a 
communication over my signature, in which it was 
shown how a school teacher may get turned out of 


batum est, in which he recounted sundry grievan- 
ces, and showed how to get nd of such a school 
teacher as himself, you could a ree 

P to w r 
Place in yor PTetrict may have to desire to be rid 
ofa teacher. Since writing my first communice- 
tion I have had an interview with Ephraim, alias 
our school teacher, alias Probatum est, in the course 
of which he stated and repeated, that there was noth- 





timents upon you from the signs of the times. A 











ing in his communication intended to apply to any 
particular case, nor to any individuals, or words to 
that import. This statement was made after the 
eaid Probatam est and his clique had chuckled and 
crowed over his “severe cuts” upon individuals, 
both before and after the publieation of the said ar- 
ticle. I make this statement, that hag more 7 

ur r may know how to prize the emen 
of te ms and to inform that gentleman that 
any statement he may make in regard to my having 
made “ misrepresentations,” to a sum total of 
« small potatoes,” or any insinuations in regard to 
« jllustrious predecessors,” “ knowing ones,” “Su- 
perintending School Committee ” or any thing else 
he may say, will be deemed unworthy of reply. 

I regret sir, that the hatchet handle should have 
been presented to you, and that you, supposing it 
to be a bean pole, have pulled it up. Under these 


circumstances no blame can be attached to your 
editorship; but I think that justice to the parties re- 


quires that this or my former communication should 
be published, though I am aware of the objections 





course easily found by subtracting that from the, 
whole length of the pole. 


}standing the above illustration. 


< " 





Farmer.” 


h nying diagram may aid in under- 
a oon E. H. H. 


Dexter, May 3, 1842. 
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The Right Kind of Politics. 
We copy the following from the “ United States 
“They are the words of “truth and sober- 


pressive evils under which the. co 
groaned for a few years past, flowed fr 
ty legislation; and it is uliost unit 
conceded that these evils could h 


to fasten the authorship of these on th 
onist party, and to preveot that par 


that if the friends of Henry Clay, Jo 





It is quite a general impression that (ie op- 
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removed ata much earlier day, had it mi 
for politics. The great struggle 


having the credit of carrying into effeet® 
measures that would remove the buy 
the country, aud place itia a cond 
prosperity. Who isso blind as ne 


or John C. Calhoun, should bring f 
measure that was most admirably ea 
to relieve the people from distressing — 
rassments, and open the most bri 
cheering prospects of permanent pro 
political capital would be made of it 
it should be carried through Congr 8 
be hailed by a large majority of ‘thepeople 
as an end of their oppression—who does not 
see that party men would labor to depgive the 
























to having the columns of such a paper as yours fill- 
ed with private matters. Fact. 
Stokesville, May 20, 1842. 


Sate or Biossom AND AER Catr.—We learn 


that Mr. Samuel Canby, of Woodside, Delaware, 


his sold his fine Durham Cow, lossomn, and her 
calf about 4 months old, for $800. This, consider- 
ing the times, is a good price, and we are gratified 


that be has been able to dispose of them on such 


advantageous terms. ‘Than Blossom, there are but 


few, ifany seperior animals of her breed 


to his herd.—Am. Far. 


in this 
Country, or England, and her present proprietor 
may well feel proud of the acquisition he has made 


ness.? We know there are thousands in our own 
State that are heartily sick of the demagogue sn that 
has been practised for so many years by the leaders 
of allthe political parties. Men, who are nominally 
members of one or the other side, and who vote up- 
on that side which seems to them to promise the 
most good, but who nevertheless are strongly oppo- 


sed td the wlraism which the hotspurs on each 
side exercise, are sick of seeing the good of the 
country continually sacrificed by each, and of that 
unyield'ng and rech less spirit which wil] mike any 
thing and every thing bow, in order to grace the 


triumph of a faction. 





“MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. — 





An intelligent class can searee ever be, as a class, Vi- 


cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 


Party Polities Hostile to Legislation. 





‘J should consider,’ said an aged and intel-| 
ivent fellow citizen, ‘that nothing more degra- 







authors of its credit, and if possible, idle into 

| power on its overthrow? Who doeg pot see 
that a portion of those who direct party meas- 
ures are deterred from no plans to defeat 
a measure, provided they can escape the re- 
sponsibility of a disastrous failure and espe- 
cially if they can throw the opprobrium on 
their opponents? Placing the motives of 
strict party men in their true light, aging is 
more hollow and truly jesuistical—nothing 
more degrading to anoble mind, & jasuiting 
to generously confiding people. 

It would seem as though no people under 
heaven could, or ever woul be, better provi- 
ded for the enjoyment of all the blessings of 
government thauthose ofthe United States; 
suitably and admirably divided into indepen- 
dent sovereign goverments htving cognizance 


their debt increasing by interest, to no good 
purpose, when perhaps those very works 
would be worth to thet three times the cost, 
and would pay interest forthwith, if comple- 
ted, So of thousands of individuals, who are 
now reviled as bankrupt speculators for un- 
dertakings which would have proved highly 
useful and lucrative, but for great and vio- 
lent changes in the state of affairs, which 
they could neither avoid nor foresee. And 
the very men who now exult over their mis- 
fortunes and pronounce them richly deserved 
would have been the most eager to follow, 
the loudest to huzza intheir train, had the 
wheel but turned the other way, and brought 
them up winners! This is a base world of 
ours! 

But the question still recurs—What shall 
be done to restore General Prosperity? ‘The 
instinctive, the inevitable answer is, We 
must work more, produce more, earn more, and 
buy less, consume less, spend less. We must 
all strive to get out of debt, where we have for- 
merly seemed solicitous only to get in. We 
must exporl more than we iaport, if we would 
honorably relieve onrselves from Foreign Debt; 
we must raise more Grain, make more Cloth, 
wear less Silk and drink less Wine, if we would 
remove our Domestic embarrassments. So far, 
all must substantially agree. But it is idle 
to bid men work, when they can get nothing 
to do—to exhort them to produce when they 
cannot sell their last year’s product ata liv- 
ing price, And this brings us at once to the 
great, the momentous question : What change 
in our National Policy will best promote the 
interest of the Laboring Mass, increase the de- 
mand for and reward of their Labor, and se- 
cure a ready market and fair reward bo the pro- 
ducts of American Industry ? 

This inquiry comes home to the business 
and fireside of every laboring man—of every 


Bankrupt Law.’ Allow all this, and still the 
question faces us—What shall their Labor- 
ers do? How shall they procure bread for 
their families? How are our mechanics and 
artisans to live, if we buy our boots and coats 
in Paris, our cloths and cutlery in England? 
How shall we ever get out of debt at this 
rate? How resume our interrupted career of 
prosperity? And where shall our farmers 
find a market for their Grain, their Wool, 
and other products? 

To us there seems but one practical an- 
swer to the burthen of these inquiries. We 
see no safe course but to Revise our Tarirr 
anp Protect our Home Inpusrry. This 
will give employment to our Laborers, a 
market to our Farmers, activity to our Man- 
ufactories, and stable, adequate prices to all 
kinds of Property. This will enable those 
who have property to convert it into the means 
of paying what they owe, and those who 
have skill or talent to find a ready market for 
it. A forty per cent Tariff would exert a 
mighty and instantaneous influence in restor- 
ing lite and prosperity to our Home Indus- 
try. Why shall it not be tried? —American 
Laborer. 

—_— <> -- 


The Necessity of Protection to the 


Farming luterest. 


To the Farmers—particularly the Farmers of 
Dutchess Co. : 


So far as I can perceive as a resident of 
the country, there appears a general indifler- 
ence among the farming interest concerning 
the necessity of a protective Tariff, to sustain 
the Manufacturing labor of the country, de- 
nominated a Protectien to Manufacturers, 
as if they were a classto be mainly benefit- 
ted by such an act, and in which you were 
not interested. To illustrate the subject by 


will require the fleeces 66,000 sheep 
at their present lowest value in Dutch. 
ess county, I put down at $2 per head, 
te ; P P ; ‘ ae 

II. To support that immense — ea 
of sheep with winter fodder aud suyp- 
mer pasture, I am informed by a sheep 
raiser, that not more than three sheep 
can be kept on an acre, consequently 
22,000 acres of land will be the re. 
quired quantity for their maintainayce 
at the lowest price that lands. can be 
had in the county, which will Support 
three sheep tothe acre, I estimate at 
$50 the acre, is , ’ Pas 

III. Not less than 500 persons are 
supported out of the labor of the 170 
operatives, and consume weekly of the 
product of agriculture, of beef, pork, 
flour, butter, milk, eggs, cheese, & 
&e, at the lowest estimation, of the 
value of $200 per week, for the yrar 
of 52 weeks, is $10,400 per annum. 
Intelligent farmers tell me that it myx 
be an industrious man, on a .farm of 
200 acres of fuir average land, who can 
sell to the amount of $800 per annum 
over and above the supply of his own 
family and work hands. To furnish, 
therefore, the supply for the manufac- 
turers would require thirteen farms of 
200 acres each, is 3,600 acres, which 
I estimate at $70 per acre, is 

IV. A farther investment of agri- 
cultural capital is required to furnish 
the teazles, fire-wood, coal provender 
for team-horses, &c. Ke. estimated at: 8 
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Thus, one million four hundred and tweo. 
ty-two thousand dollars is the agricultuy 
capital now in requisition to supp!y the may. 
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‘ding could be said of me than to be called a 


citizen who is not shielded by wealth from 
party man—tantamount toa loss of the pr:n- 


of all local affairs,and general government for 
the danger of embarrassment and want. On 


national purposes. We have go civil wars — 
no visitations of heaven to overthrow the 


world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 


ufacturing investment of only one hundred 
stonishi sical 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physica 


a plain statement of practical facts, that you 
I P , ye" | and forty thousand dollars. 


and all others may see, ifthey will take the 
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properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- | 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient! to | 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 





ANSWER TO THE QUERY RESPECTING 
‘THE BROKEN POLE IN NO. 17. 

Rute, Ist.—Divide the square of the distance 
given, by the length of the pole, the quotient will 
be the difference of the fragments, then to half the 
whole jength of the pole, add half the difference, 
this sum will be the longest fragment, or from half 
the length of the pole subtract half the difference, 
and the remainder will be-the shortest fragment. 


: 900 90 10__ 
Thus 30 X30 = 900 and “99 — 10—=and x” aa 
90 0 
50 = the longest fragment or > — =40—the 


shortest fragment. 

Rue 2i.—To the square of the whole length of 
the pole, add the square of the distance given, and 
divide this sum by twice the length of the pole, the 


quotient will be the longest fragment, or subtract 
the square of the distance given, from the square of 
the whole length of the pole, and divide the remain- 
der by twice the length of the pole, the quotient 
will be the shortest fragment. 


Thus 90X90}30X3C=—= &100}——900—9000 and 





cipal traits of character essential to a good 
citizen, audtoa destitution ofevery emotion 
of genuine sympathy for my country.’ ‘This 
observation from an individual, whose head 
seventy winters have whitened under varied 
place and circumstance, is entitled to consid- 
eration;—but when the same language ts ut- 
tered by: increasing thousands of of every 
class and profession, we are called upon 
for an investigation. These thousands have 
already begun to weigh inthe balance both 
the quiet and the noisy politician, and they 
have found a dead and anti-republican mass in 
the scale,—tested and ascertained by an ad- 
hesion to party. 

It would be well if all among these thou- 


the principles of party mca with those 
strictly compatible with the good and the 
freedom ofthe country. But 


fession, worn down in struggling against so 


of the best regulated monarchies of Europe. 


sands confined themselves to a comparison of 


not a few of 
them, disgusted at the emptiness of party pro- 


heartless a monster, and deeply deploring the 
measures fastened on the country by its influ- 
ence, are forced to bring into view the advan- 
tages of our republican institutions with those 


counsels of the nation, and yet ve are distrac- 
ted, unsettled in our policy, avd presenting 
the strange anomaly ofa people pnjeying free 
institutions, and abounding in tke produc- 
tions of the soil and yet suflering forthe want 
of employment, from-the derangenent of busi- 
ness, and the depreciation of property. 

The farmer, above all others,is interested 
in a settled policy of government! and perma- 
nent order of things. It takes seasons and 
years for his crops and stock to arrive at ma- 
thrity. He will both plough and sow in sad- 
ness when he apprehends an unsettled state 
of affairs. It will afford him na pleasure to 
see his pastures whitened with the fleecy flock 
when no sound of the spindle propelling wheel 
can be heard on the mill streams. Yeomen- 
rv of the country! rise and interdict politics in 
your legislative halls. Demand close appli- 
cation and industrious research from those 
whom rou have selected and whom you pay 
to legislate for you. Trample under your 
feet political addresses and circulars from 
legislators. Confine them to the simple ob- 
ject of Ir gislating for the public good. Send 


such men to your capitols whose enactmeuts 





We have been surprised at the frequency 


will come to you as the results of laborious 


the Ist day of July ensuing, a great change 
in the Tariff takes place, if not prevented by 
intervening action of Congress. On that day, 
allthe duties collected on Foreign Goods 
imported into this country are to be reduced 
to the uniform horizontal rate of 20 per cent. 
on the value thereof. On many articles this 
reduction will amount to one-third of the‘du- 
ty now collected. Let us now state a few 
pertinent facts. 

Throughout the past winter and present 
spring, Foreign Goods have been poured and 
are still pouring into the country on Foreign 
account, to an extent almost without parallel. 
This importation is invited by the low and 
still decreasing rates of duty imposed by our 
Tariff, and stimulated by the depression of 
Trade and Labor in Europe. While Labor- 
ers are famishing for bare bread, they are 
thankful for any wages, even sixpence a day 
With Labor so reduced, it is manifestly easy 
to manufacture articles which do not suffer 
by transportation, and of which the value is 
large compared with the bulk, and sell them 
in our market below the prices of our own 
similar products. For instance, let us sup- 
pose that the average earnings of a shoema- 
ker in this country are one dollar for a full 


trouble to read, | propose giving a detailed 
statement of the consumption of the products 
of agriculture by a Woolen Factory in this 
country, and of the great disparity in amount 
of investment, between agricultural and man- 
ufacturing capital, that you may form a cor- 
rect judgment as to the necessity of a Pro- 
tective ‘I'ariff on that branch of manufactu:e, 
and whether it is the manufacturer or the 
larmer that has most of a pecuniary interest 
at stake, 

The duty on Wool for the past fifieen 
years has averaged about forly-eight per cent. 
which has for some years amounted te a pro- 
hibition (or very nearly so,) of all foreign 
Wool of a quality that came in competition 
with American Wool, the price of Wool in 
Europe being from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. below ours, but not sufficiently low to 
import and pay duties, freight and other 
charges and leave a saving on cost—conse- 
quently little or none has been imported. 

The duty on Woolen Goods, as laid by the 
Tariff during the same time, has averaged 
about forly-five per cent, but not over 2-3ds 
ofthat duty, during the greater portion of 
the time, has ever been collected—owing t» 
fraudulent entries at the Custom Houses. 


I challenge refutation on the foreesins 
statement of facts. Agriculturists, examine 
it closely and carefully, andthen say who i 
mostto be benefited by a protective tary 
which will enable that establishment to coy 
tinue the operation, you or the manufacture, 
Every woolen manufactory ia the couniry jy 
proportion to its extent, is alike the marke 
for the agriculturist for his wool and his pro. 
visions. If that establishment is driven to » 
suspension of its operations for the want. 
adequate protection, it is quite probable th, 
others will cease to operate fiom the same 
cause. Where, then, will you find a marke 
for the produce of your Farms? Should the 
present Tariff law go into effect, which. in- 
poses a duty of twenty per cent. after the 
30th June next, it will be utter!y and entirely 
out of the question for the manufacturers o| 
wool to sustain themselves fora single month 
against foreign competition, under so signii- 
can a protection. England will take your 
wool in pay for her broadcloths at 25 cents 
the pound, for the same quality you have 
been selling the past year at 45 cents, (wool 
being araw material, she only levies one 
cent the pound duty, to aid her manufactur- 
ers.) 
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square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum ofjed. On party then let the guilt of degener- 
the squares of the two legs, or, the square of either 


leg, is equal to the difference of the squares of tl 


1e 


acy rest. Let not the politician suppose that he | 
can tamper with the blessings which God has 


perpetuate your free institutions in all their 
purity, will be done by those whom you have 
selected for that sole and express purpose. 


factures. Ifthe fact that an article can be 
bought abroad for fewer dollars than would 
be charged for its production at home proves 


the wear and tear and depreciation of their 
establishments. The duty on woolen goods 
is now reduced to fwenly-nine per cent, and 
on the S0th of June next, a further reduction 


1: " : : . . . ¢ r i ‘h as vou 
9000 ' a d this ory |i ' While you are be hired for twenty-five cents, and leather- Phe importation of woolens being metely to Beabiry meat if er o oy nde ! 
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} that property of the right angle triangle, that the | our free institutions be disturbed and weaken- can devise to remove existing evils and to ican article? As of this, soof other Manu- 


of your farms enter into the composition of 4 
yard of foreign broadcloth; whereas, the 
American is almost wholly of American pro- 
duct and labor. The suspension of the woul- 


been pleased to shower upon this land. Let 
him remember all nations are the offspring of 
God,and that other quarters ofthe globe may, 
with greater thankfulness, receive the boon 
of liberty, and labor with more honest inten- 


hypothenuse, and the other leg, in connection with 
the principle in geometry, that the rectangle con- 
tained in the sum, and difference of two lines, is 
equal to the difference of their squares, or that prop- 

erty of numbers, that the product of the sum and 


that it is the dictate of wisdom and sound pol- 
icy to import it, then is it proved that every 
article of trifling weight, in proportion to its 
cost, of which cost labor is the principal ele- 
ment, should be bought by us from the work- 


Regardas a wanton dereliction of duty the 
least attempt to elevate the measures of par- 
ty above the legitimate objects of legislation. 
Mark the individual who thus insults you- 
and fasten on him the stigma of having disre- 


en manufactures will throw out of employ a ‘ 
population, four-fifths of whom are women 
and children, who are incapable of agricul- 
tural labor. They who are now all consu- § ? 
mers of agricultural products must, from ne- . 


takes place, red cing the duty to twenty per 
cent. How is it possible, if, under a duty of 
forty-five per cent, the manufacturers have 
been only so partially protected, that they 
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the difference of any two numbers, is equal to the 
difference of their squares, * 

In the above question we have one leg and the 
sum of the hypothenuse, and the other leg of a right 
angle triangle given to determine the triangle, and 
as the square of the leg given is equal to the 
difference of the squares of the hypothenuse, and 
the other leg it must equal the product of their sum, 


and difference, then if we divide this square by4 


their sum the quotient must be their difference, and 
if half their difference be added to half their sum, 


this sum must be the greater number, or the hy- 
pothenuse of the triaagle, and if we subtract 
half their difference from ha'f their sum the re- 


mainder must be the lesser number, or the other 
leg of the triangle, which is rule Ist. 

By rule 2d we divide the square of the sum of the 
hypothenuse,and one Jeg, plus the square of the oth- 
er leg of the right angle triangle by twice said sum, 
the quotient is half this sum plus half their differ- 
ence, which is the greater number or the hypothe- 
nuse, or, if we divide the square of the above sum, 
minus the square of the, other leg, by the same di- 
visor, the quotient will be the lesser number or the 
other leg. 


a 
ANOTHER ANSWER. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I am much pleased with the in- 
troduction of arithmetic into your paper. The ben- 
efits to farmers and mechanics resulting from it must 
be evident to every one. 

On receiving my paper this evening I observed 
a question which amounts to the following problem. 
Given the base and the sum of the perpendicular 
and hypotenuse of a right angled triangle, to find 
the perpendicular. I solved it by the following rule. 
From the square of the sum of the perpendicular 
and hypotenuse (whole height of the pole) subtract 
the square of thebase, (distance on the ground,) di- 
vide the remainder by twice the sum of the 
perpendicular and hypotenuse, and the quotient 
is the perpendicular, (height of the stump.) Apply- 
ing it to the example we have 90 X 90 = 8100, 
30 X 30 = 900, 8100 — 900 = 7200. 90 X2— 
180, 7200 -%- 180 = 40 the height of the stump. 

Now for the illustration or reason of the rule.— 
This is founded on the proposition that the square 
of the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the base and perpen- 
dicular of the same triangle; from which it will 
readily be seen that the square of the sum of the 
perpendicular and hypotenuse less the square of the 


square of the base as above, if we divide the remain- 
der by twice the sum of. perpendicular and hypote- 


tion to perpetuate it. 


its tendency destructive ofthem. It is be- 
yond all question, and universally conceded 
by those who are accustomed to attach ideas 


ciples in the contending parties. It has not 
been possible for the most discriminating 


ties for the last twenty, ten or five years, and 
separate them into two distinctive classes; 
but on the contrary, he would find a hetero- 
geneous mass of inconsistencies. 
there are wide and important differences, 
and to discover these, and act in accordance, 
is the great aim ofthe consistent patriot. 


the evils of part: organization, particularly 
in reference to ‘egislation. 


the people is greatly injured. False premi- 
ses and data are presented to them—the im- 
portance of all subjects is lessened or magni- 
fied—stronger and more trequent appeals are 
made to the passions than to the mind—party 
measures and endsare held up to the people 
more prominently than real objects of ulti- 
mate legislation—all preliminary meetings 
are held solely in reference to party, and not 
for pointing out the real d:fferences and inves- 
tigating them. The people thus move, not 
in the dignity of intellect, but by passion and 
by devotion to names more than to realities. 
Iliberality and prejudice are thus fostered, 
and ignorance perpetuated. Those candi¢ ates 
that are elected and sent tv our legislatures 
are deeply imbued with this spirit, and go with 
the full impression that they will be sustained 
in any and erery measure that tends to pro- 
mote theinterests of party. Hence the two 
parties in our legislative halls are like oppo- 
sing armies. Dhicipline and tactics receive 
as much attention as in military life. Ifa law 
is proposed by a member of one party that is 
likely to be popular and productive of good, 
the other party will attach some odious app- 
endage or some objectionable condition that 
willrender it unpopular. Measures that bear 


directly on the welfare of the people, or that 
are designed to correct some universally ac- 
knowledged evil, will be sustained or rejected 
byastrict party vote. In fine, party spirit 
and party manoeuverings enter into, and are 
supreme in, the whole routine of legislation. 
All probabilities depend more on the strength 
of parties than on the merits of the question, 
The consequence is that the ‘glorious uncer- 
tainty’ of legislation is becoming a proverb 
as much as that of the law;—and the people 


There need be no stronger evidence in this 


country of anti-republican principles, than to) United States is universally thought to decend } 
hear one exclaim, I have always adhered to from his elevated station when he enters the 
my party. Such a one has lost sight of the political arena; and yet his duties are not 


great landmarks of free institutions,—has | more ex licitly defined, nor a faithful dis- 
given his influence to elevate an interest su- 


preme to that of our glorious constitution and 
of our Union,—not only as supreme, but in| 


to names, that there have not been, for years 
past any settled, distinctive and uniform prin- 
philosopher to analyze the principles of par- 


At times 


We shall now proceed to point out some of 


The reasonir, ind discriminating power of 








garded the good of the public for the petty 
The President of the 


} 


|purposes of party. 


charge of them more incompatible with party 
strife than those ofa legislator, We hope 
therefore, that the time will soon come when 
public opinion will be as much outraged by 
the manifestation of party spirit in the sacred 
halls of legislation as in the still more sacred 


desk. 
—<o>- 


What of the times? 


“Harp Times again!’ says some well- 
conditioned, well-f'd grumbler at other peo- 
ple’s grumbling; ‘‘shall we never have an 
end of this incessant cry of ‘‘Hard Times?” 
Truly, we fear not immediately. Our coun- 
try is in debt Two Hundred Millions of dol- 
lars to Europe; this debt must in good faith 
be paid, and its annual interest alone requires 
a drain of Ten,or Twelve Millions a year, 
upon the Industry ofthe country. Many of 
the States are paralyzed and dishonored for 
the moment, yet their whole indebtedness 
will ultimately be paid, principal and interest. 
But neither can this be done, hor can our 
country extricate itself from domestic embar- 
rassments and resume its onward march to 
greatness, without a decided c! ange from the 
Public Policy of the last ten years. The ar- 
gumeots of all thinkers, theorists, economists, 
suppose this. One man traces all our evils 
to an inflated and vicious Paper Currency ; 
another, to the overthrow of the National 
Bank; a third finds the cause in Speculation 
and Extravagance; a fourth, in excessive 
Commercial Activity and Over-Production in 
particular branches of Industry, &c. The 
clear-sighted observer perceives that these 
various Causes are not discordant, as they 
seein, but essentially one; the only difference 
being as to which is fundamental and under- 
lies the others. Ail see that the Currency 
as it is, is unsound, deranged, and vicious; 
though some hold that this state of things 
would have been avoided ifthe National Bank 
had been preserved, while others’ consider 
that Bank tainted with the inherent vice of 
the Paper System, and as likely to aggra- 
vate as check the disorders which prevail. 

All know that we—that is, a great many of 
us—have bought too much and lived too 
high, and incurred too much debt, and mis- 
taken imaginary profits on speculative pur- 
chases for solid earnings--ali know’that we 
were once flourishing, are now prostrate, and 
need some decided change to restore us to 
Prosperity. All will see, too, that cursing 
what cannot be helped will not mend the mat- 
ter. We are in debt as a Nation, as States; 
and as People. Many of our States have ad- 


ventured rashly upon vast enterprizes of In- 
ternal Improvements which they have not the 


nuse or whole height of the pole we have the per- 
or height of the stump. Having found 
length of one of the fragments, the other is of 


are the sufferers—dupes of their own agents, 
who are men of their own creation. 





means to 
ply embarrassed, their faith 


complete; whereu they are dee- 
' iheahsadpens 





shops of Europe, and not produced on our 
own soil. But is this a safe deduction? How 
are we lo pay for these manufaclures if we im- 
port them? Jn whet is payment to be made? 
Not in Cotton, Tobacco, or Rice, surely; 
for we have already forced these upon the 
European anarkets till they are glutted, and 
the price of our great Southern staple is now 
lower than ever before. Not in our Grain, 
Beef, Pork, and other Free Labor products; 
for these are all substantially prohibited, ex- 
cept in times of famine, by the Governments 
of Europe. How, then, are we to psy for 
Fifty Millions’ werth more of Foreign Man- 
ufactures? 


Let us glance one moment at the imnediate 
effects of our easy encouragement to Foreign 
Importations. All through the winter Eu- 
ropean Manufactures have been pouring in 
upon uson Foreign account, rattled off at 
auction fur what they would fetch, and the 
proceeds—a good part in specie—hurried off 
to London or Paris. This process has nat- 
urally depressed the value of all such Manu- 
factures so rapidly that many mercantile hou- 
ses in this and other cities, who have been 
doing a brisk business, throughout have been 
rendered irretrievably bankrupt simply by the 
fall in the price of their goods. At the same 
time our sound Banks, laboring under a con- 
stant and irresistable drain of specie, have 
been compelled to contract, and still contract 
their Circulation and Discounts, breaking 
many business men by the mere reduction of 
their accommodations. On all hands, we 
see bankruptcy, embarrassment, poverty. 
Such is a first effect of the reduction of the 
Tariff. 


Its effects on our Industry have not been 
less disastrous. At the very time when our 
Domestic Trade is declining through the gen- 
eral of prices and the anarchy in Exchanges, 
we see 5000 pair of French boots imported 
in one ship to Boston the very metropolis of 
the American shoe-trade. A French mer- 
chant tailor drops over in a steamship, picks 
up orders for six hundred coats from the 
dandies of Baltimore, and is off in the next 
steamer,to have the coats made in Paris 
from French cloth, and at prices which an 
American tailor could not live by. Mean- 
while our American Manufactories, under- 
sold through the cheapness of British pauper 
labor, are preparing to give up business; 
several have already stopped; others will do 
so as soon as they have worked up their stock 
on hand, and many more ifthe further reduc- 
tion of duty on the Ist of July goes into op- 
eration. e are assured that many of the 
principal establishments of New- 
have had a consultation, and, finding that 
they must either stop business, rush upon cer- 
tain ruin, or reduce the wages of their labor- 
ers, have very properly resolved to stop, as 
the least of impending evils. 

‘Very well,’ says a Free Trader, ‘let them 
stop !’ ‘Who cares for those overgrown mo- 





?—**Their owners are rich enough— 
or, if not, they ‘can take the benefit of the 


have not made a sufficient profit to make 
good wear and tear and depreciation of their 
establishment, that they can sustain them- 
selves under a duty of twenty per cent? I 
prophesy, and time will prove whether | am 
a false prophet, that unless the daty is great- 
ly increased above twenty per cent, there 
will not be one woolen manufactory in twenty 
in operaticnon the first of January, 1843. 
The surplus productions of European work- 
shops will be poured in upon us under the 
twenty per cent duty—foreigners have wool 
and many other materials twenty per cent 
cheaper than we have, labor at least thirty 
per cent cheaper, interest of money twent;- 
five per cent cheaper than here, their home 
market secured to them by prohibitory du- 
ties. 

That you, the wool and grain growers of 
the North and West may have data on which 
to make up your minds, who is the party 
(the farmer or manufacturer) most interested 
in a Protective Tariff, I will give a detailed 
statement of the operations of one of your 
most important customers, at your own doors, 
denominated a ‘woolen manufactory,” in the 
town of Fishkill, Dutchess county. 

The Glenham Company have a capital of 
one hundred and forty thousand dollars, con- 
sisting mainly of a few acres of land, their 
factory buildings, machinery, water power, 
and dwelling houses for the operatives, their 
sole busines is the manufacturing ef wool in- 
to broadcloths, cassimeres, &c., they give 
constant daily employment to one hundred 
and seventy persons, men, women and child- 
ren. ‘The past year 1841, they used in their 
manufactory 
178,000 lbs. of American fleece wool, which 

cost ‘ ; ° $73,800 

8,500 gallons of olive oil, (on which 

the Government received a rev- 

enue of $700, being a duty of 

20 cents the gallon,) cost * * 4,000 
770 gallons sperm oil , ’ 844 

11,174 lbs. of soap : . . 

75,600 teazles . : . 

92 500 pelts . . : . 

143 cords of wood , . 
270 tons of anthracite coal - - 
50 chaldrons Nova Scotia coal 
(duty $108) : ° 
6,089 Ibs. indigo, (gov’t revenue by 
duties $900) : ; 
Dye Stuffs, viz : log- wood, alum, cop- 
peras, madder, sumac, &e, &e. 


10,000 








(mostly foreign) ; . 2500 
Sundries : 2 4 : * 4,500 
4 $101,600 

Wages paid to the 170 operatives for 
the year ; ? , * 40,000 
Total, $141,000 
Let us see the amount of agricultural cap- 


ital now in reusiation, which that manufac- 
turing establishment requires to keep it in 

ation, and that furnishes a market for 
such agricultural investment: 





cessity, become in part, producers, and add 
tothe already overstocked market of the pro- 


ducts of agriculture. What insane, whit 
fatal policy, to consign our manufactories to 
; 

cestruction, and our women and children to 


beggary aid want, (which will be the inev- 
itable result) if the present tariff law goes in 
to effect. If they are sacrificed, you far- 
mers, when too late, will find that your in- 
terest must follow suit, for want of the home 
market the manufacturer now furnishes. Eu- 
rope will not take your bread-stuffs, they 
raise enough for themselves. 

Where, I will ask, are you to find a mar- 
ket for your productions now consumed by 
the manufacturing population, which have 
been thus far sustained by laws of protection, 
now about being abandoned, unless thie ta 
ming interest will arouse to rescue them, and 
save their home market? If you believe iu 
the truth of these remarks, let our represev- 
tative be instructed to stand by our interes's, 
against thé Free Trade sophistry of the 
Southera Nullifiers. They have taken mo* 
especial care that their productions slial! not 
be interfered w th by the introduction of si- 
ilar articles of toceign growth. Their cotton, 
rice, and tobacco are protected by prolili- 
tory duties: not a pound of foreign cotton, 
or rice, enters into American consumption 
If I have understood the votes our represe"- 
tative in Congress has recently given on tie 
incidental reference of the ‘Tarif question 
they have been against Protection, and hos 
tile to your interests, and of the prosperity °' 
the county and State he represents. I! suc! 
are his views, I hope and trust that his co- 
stituents will see the necessity of instructing 
him otherwise, that Protection be sustained. 


The agricultural and manufacturing indus 
try of the North I consider in a most critica! 
and dangerous position; our Currency pis 
trated, and but a shadow of a chance of be- 
ing speedily improved; the nation as well 4 
individuals heavily in debt to foreigners, 19" 
the main hope for better times must rest 0" 
a Protective Tariff. Protection to the man 
facturing industry under which the nation |as 
so signally prospered, began on the immedt- 
ate adoption of the Constitution; and 454 


450 | proof that protection was intended, the hea- 


ing or caption to the first law passed in 17°! 
reads as follows; ‘‘Whereas, ifis necess*"! 


for the support of Government, for the discharz¢ 


of the debts of the United States, and the © 
couragement and protection of manufactures, 
that ies be laid on goods, wares and mer 
chandise imported :”* and laws designed lot 
protection have continued to be enacted ever 
since, recognizing protection. What co” 
summate folly, therefore, not to say wicked- 
ness, of some of the Members in Congress 
to waste the time of the House at this ™” 
ment debating the constitutionality of !«"* 
for protection ! Those interests that have 
been the most t ly protected by leg'* 
lative enactments, have the most suc- 
cessful, viz: navigation, ship building, ™” 





I. ‘To produce 173,000 Ibs. of wool 


ufactures of leather, carriages, cabinet ware, 
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~~ POETRY. 





Original. 
CONSOLATORY VERSES. 

Come cease your sighs and banish fears 
Earth is not all a vale of tears, 
True, at times, in it there’s wo 
And bitter tears will freely flow, 
Briars and thorns infest the land 
And ragged thorns around us stand. 
We gain no blessing from the soil 
But as the payment of our toil ; 
And ’tis a truth that all must know 
That have existence here below, 
They nothing have but what is earned, 
They nothing know but what is learned. 
Labor from their earliest breath 
Their portion till they sleep in death. 
Besides to those in addition 
Are evils of their condition 
By far too numerous to name, 
Their passions strong, their reason lame, 
And from this fruitful source of wo 
What floods of bitter tears will flow. 
Men’s passions strong, their reason lame, 
What can their raging fury tame ? 
Yet of the earth do not despair 
There’s much in it that’s good and fair. 
In its cold clime joys have their birth, 
Joys spring among thy scenes oh earth. 
Learn then thyself to understand, 
And earth’s best joys wait thy command. 
Come, cease your sighs and dry your tears, 


Seize on these joys and banish fears. 
SENECA. 


Winthrop, April, 1842. 
—<—f-—- 
Original. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 
Happy he who lives a country life 
Devoid of fear and darkning strife, 
Who owns a pretty little farm, 
’Whom natural objects charm. 


When winter’s hoary power fails, 
Sweet as Arabia’s spicy gales 
Comes the genial breath of spring 
And lovely birds that sweetly sing. 


How sweet to him the vernal morn 
Which nature’s beauties fresh adorn, 
He scents the early garden flowers 
Blooming the open fragrant bowers. 


How royally he strides afield, 

What luscious fruits his orchards yield ! 
And since there can be such a thing, 
He’s independent as a king. 


The food upon his rustic board 
Is what the palace can’t afford ; 
And Nature, always in the right 
Vouchsafes to him an appetite. 


Winthrop, 1842. 


a 
REQUIEM. 

I see thee sti!l ! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust ; 
Thou comest in the morning light— 
Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night ; 
In dreams [ meet thee as of old. ‘ 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear ; 
In every scene to memory dear 

I see thee still. 


SENECA. 


I see thee still, 
In every hallow ed token round, 
This little ring thy finger bound— 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now like thee, 
Beloved, thou didst cull for me : 
This book was thine—here didst thou read— 
This picture, ah! yes, here indeed 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still; 
Ilere was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
This was thy favorite fire-side seat : 
This was thy chamber, where each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here on this bed thou last didst lie, 
Here, on this pillow, thou didst die! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold— 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still; 
Thou art not in the tomb confined, 
Death cannot claim the immortal mind. 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
Yet goodness dies not in the dust. 
Thee, oh Beloved, ‘tis not thee, 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone— 
There let me hope, my journey done, 
To see thee still! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The White Satin Dress. 


BY MRS, S$. BROUGHTON. 


‘My dear Charlotte,’ said Mr. Milman, ‘I 
have brought you the pattern you wished, 
but I know not how I shall pay for it. I re- 
ally fear I shall go to jail for it.’ 

‘Father! father!’ said the astonished girl, 
“What does thismean? I would never have 
asked the dress if I thought you could not af- 
ford it, Indeed I cannot wear it now, I am 
sure I could not dance astep in it.. Do dear 
father take it back.’ 

‘Oh, no Charlotte, it will perhaps look nig- 
gardly if Lcant afford you a new dress at 
your birth-night ball. sides you told me 
you thought you had none that would be pro- 
per for the occasion. 

‘I did, said Charlotte blushing deeply, ‘but 
I now rebember that Aunt Ameliatold me so, 
and said the Misses Wiltons were to have 
few satin dresses richly trimmed with heavy 














ewe lace, and were to have pearls in their 
ir I did not think of asking so much,but aunt 
said she thought I ought not to be outshone 
by every one, so I made my request for the 


dress, which I now feel was dictated by vani- 


ty, tinetured with envy.’ 


‘With the dreadful prospect of your impris- 
onment before me, papa, indeed I cannot 
wear it,’ and the utterance of the gentle gir! 
was checked by tears, 


_~ 


‘J was desponding when I said that. Times 

may improve, I feel more cheerful now. 

Heaven will bless my endeavours for the hap- 

piness of so good a child. Now dry your 

tears, love, and I will send aunt Amelia to 

you before night, and you will be all ready 

for the ball in good time.’ 

‘Nay, but father, this is not necessary for 
my happiness, No one will love me better 
for this display of my father’s hard earnings, 
and I feel that my heart must be sadly out of 
tune if its serenity could be disturbed by the 
lack of a little splendor,’ 

‘Well, keep it dear, at any rate, fee! a sort 
of affection for this dress, since it has shown 
me that character of my child iu so lovely a 
light. 

eMr. Milman was an industrious mechanic 
in a thriving village some twelve or fifteen 
years since, when the citizens of the Empire 
State were liable to be furnished with solitary 
lodgings at the public expense when unable 
or unwilling to pay their debts. His wife had 
been some years dead, andthe expense of 
course greatly enhanced, yet he always sus- 
tained good credit, and till within two years 
of the time of which we speak, he had 
kept an equal balance with the world. But 
the expenses of his family increased, while 
his health failed by constant labor, and he 
saw the shadows gathering over his path, now 
no longer lightened by one who had been as 
the polar star to the wanderer on the pathless 
deep. Yet it was very bitter to think of ad- 
ding to the weight of care that already rested 
on the heart of his beloved child; for since 
the death of her mother she had supplied her 
place in so kind a manner that they scarcely 
knew the loss of their maternal guardian. 
She was now nearly eighteen, and it was for 
her birth day fete that she had asked the 
dress. 

Charlotte was walking out that evening, 
and overtook two little girls who were sobbing 


their grief, when they told her that their mo- 
ther was sick, and as she could not pay the 
rent, the landlord would turn them out of the 
house they lived in the next day. They had 
just returned from pleading with him, but 
could not soften his heart. 
ted to accompany them to their mother, and 


of her benevolent heart. 


of every thing for comfort. Ona low trundle 
their entrace; her raven hair strayed in disor- 
der over her pallid brow, and the small spot 
of crimson upon the cheek contrasted strange- 
ly with the sunken eye and deathly paleness 
ofthe emaciated features. The girls knelt 
by the couch, and kissing their mother whis- 
pered to her that a stranger had come to see 
her. Charlotte approached the invalid, and 
tenderly inquired after her health. 

‘Indeed 1 am poorly,’ murmured the suffer- 
er. 
‘Pray, how long have you been ill?’ 

‘It is two months since my health failed, but 


bor. The last winter was very hard, and I 
was obliged to sell every thing even to my 
bedstead, fur fuel andrent. And continual 
hardship reduced my strength a severe cold 
two months ago left me in this decline.’ 

‘God only knows,’ said she after resting a 
moment, ‘what is te become of my poor suf- 
fering children.—The grave will soon spread 
its quiet pillow for me, but they must struggle 
on beneath the shadow of penury’s dark wing; 
yet I ought not to distrust the care of Him 
who heareth the raven’s cry, aud tempereth 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 

‘I trust you will be restored to health and 
see many happy days with them yet,’ said 
Charlotte, as she stooped to arange the miser- 
able pillow. ‘You are hardly comfortable, 
my dear madam, will you allow me to send 
something for your use until you are better?’ 

‘Thank you, and I sincerely thank heaven 
too, that one so young and beautiful has that 
best of all gifts, kindness of heart. But I 
fear there is little of comfort left me in this 
world. And calling her little girls to her, 
she learned the failure of their mission. 
Charlotte tried to comfort the poor woman in 
her distress, and whispered words of hope— 
bidding her totrust op a few days and all 
might be well. 

‘Alas!’ said the poor woman, ‘it is for 
young and untried hearts to be cheered by 
illusions of hope.’ 

‘Iam young, but not altogether untried,’ 
said Charlotte, ‘and I know that dependency 
makes my troubles worse than they would be, 
if sweetened with cheerfulness and hope.’ 

»Ah, yes but my dear girl, you never 
knew real sorrow. Your heart is yet young, 
and the world seems fresh and fair, gil- 
ded with the rainbow hues of fancy; and if a 
cloud overshadows your path you eye rests 
only for a moment on its frowning blackness, 


the azure dome that appears through some 
opening rift. Your heart has not become so 
worn and wearied by the bleak storm of ad- 
versity as to be almost alike unheeding of the 
scorn or sympathy of mankind. I have suf- 
fered too much to be elated by the one or de- 
pressed by the other. I shall soon be away 
from it all. For myself it is pleasant to muse 
upon the brighter realms that bloom iu fade- 
less splendor beyond the dark wave of death, 
where sin can never breathe upon the unfol- 
ding blossoms with its withering influence, 
nor sorrow, disease and death follow in its 
fearful train. But my poor, hapless orphans, 
what will become of them?’ 

Charlotte in vain tried to soothe her grief, 
and begged her to compose her mind and take 
some refreshment, But she found there was 
nothing that could be nourishing to the poor 
invalid, in this miserable abode. Here was 
wretchedness, real heartfelt sorrow ard pri- 
vation, by the very way-side of plenty and 
happiness; and it was unrelieved not from 
want of benevolence in those around, but be- 
cause a delicate pride in the poor woman had 
concealed her wants under a show of content- 
ment, till che springs of life were yiving away 
beneath the pressure of meatal and bodily 


Y | suffering. 


Charlotte then inquired the amount du 
landlord, and found it tobe but six dellere 
and for this little miserable amount the poor 
family were to be deprived of ahome. She 
started for home with a sad heart, reflectin 
upon the suffering of those she had just left 
and wishing in vain that she had some means 
for their relief, when on turning a corner she 
fell in with the fashionable Mrs, Lacy. 
‘Good evening, Charlotte, we were just 





Charlotte reques- 
entering a poor looking house a little re- 
mote from the village, she saw a scene of| dren. 
misery that awakened the deepest sympathies 
The interior was 
dilapidated and cheerless, seemingly destitute 


bed lay the mother, apparently unconcious of 


I kept on working for a while, as I had no- 
thing to depend upon for support but my la- 


g | producing effect. 


sight of regret as she looked upon her splen- 





speaking of you, and envying your good fur- 


tune.’ a 
‘Indeed, madam, I cennot imagine what 
incident of my good fortune can invite to eu- 
vy, unless it be good health and spirits,’ 
‘Well, those are certainly admirable ac- 
complishments. Only look at Ewma now. 
Her eyes are like sunbeams in April strug- 
gling with tears, and really, Charlotte, you 
you look somewhat tender-eyed yourself. 
Pray what has caused mists that gleam upon 
your eye-lashes, my dear?’ 
Only the power of sympathy,’ said Char- 
lotte, ‘but what can be the matter with Emma‘ 
With such an abundance of fortune’s favors, 
and such indulgent parents, I cannot divine 
the cause of her sorrow.’ 

‘O,she is very unhappy at her disappoint- 
ment.—We have tried every shop for a satin 
dress, but you have had the last pattern that 
was in the village, and there is no time now to 
send away as your party comes on so soon.’ 

‘You area good girl, really, and if you 
would sell it to me 1 would give you a go 
bargain. But then you would not, Pamsure, 
forthere is a rich gentleman come to the 
village, and bought the widow Morton’s farm, 
and he will be invited of course, 

‘Of course,’ said Chorlotte .smiling, ‘but 
what of that? It can be no concern of his 
whether Lam poorly or richly clad. Rich 
people are generally too well satisfied with 
themselves, to notice the girls of a poor girl 
like me.’ } 

‘Well, if your are willing to part with it, I 
will give twelve dollars, the price of the pat- 
tern, and two dollars besides for your kind- 
ness in obliging Emma. The Misses Wiltons 
are determined on producing an effect, and it 
would be really mortifying to see them so 
completely eclipse Emma, and before stran- 
gers too. 

‘Lam not the only one,’ thought Charlotte, 
,whose vanity leads to folly and extrava- 


bitterly. She kindly enquired the cause of|gance.’ The bargain was soon made and 


Emma gaining her speech with the gratifica- 
tion of her vanity, gave Charlotte a thousand 
thanks for her kindness, and bidding each 
other good evening, they retired to their 
homes, one to dream of her splendid ball 
dress and anticipated conquests, and the oth- 
er to rejoice in possessing the means of com- 
forting the dying widow and orphan chil- 


The next day dawned ‘brightly, and Char- 
lotte arose with a glad heart, preparing the 
morning meal in haste , she sallied forth in 
pursuit of her benevolent purpose. She 
thought the sun had never shown so sweetly 
before, and the beams that strayed through 
the shrubbery as she crossed a little stream 
on her way, seemed dancing gaily on the 
grass-plot, and playing at bo-peep among the 
beautiful flowers, and the brook itself.had ne- 
ver rang its chimes so musically before. She 
did not know that the wires which gave forth 
all this melody were vibrating in her own 
heart; and that gratified benevolence was the 
seraph minstrel whose magic touch was thril- 
ling the silvery cords whose mysterious music 
tones are but stray notes, detached chimes of 
that anthem, whose full, harmonious sympho- 
nies roll ever from the angelic harps that sur- 
round the throne of God. 

Charlotte rapped lightly at the door, and 
was*admitted by a lovely, intelligent looking 
girl; on whose features rested a shade of sad- 
ness;but it seemed so blended with unmur- 
muring patience, that the beholder could not 
failto perceive the young spirit had been 
moulded under the influences of those prin- 
ciples that kindle the undying flame upon the 
innermost shrine of the heart; the pure altar- 
fire of love and devotion, which, purging the 
soul from the dross of false pride and undone 
ambition, teaches it to look for happiness 
where alone it can be found, namely, in the 
paths of virtue and piety. The poor woman 
had passed a restless night, and was much ex- 
hausted, and it would seem that Charlotte 
had anticipated this, for she had brought her 
some refreshments. After partaking of some 
nourishment the sick one was able to sit up a 
little, and thank her visiter for her kind at- 
tention. ‘Heaven has bestowed upon you a 
kind heart,’ said she, ‘may you never feel 
its warm affections crushed by the heartless- 
ness of a selfish world. or blighted by the 
chill blast of penury and desolation.’ 

The lady whose name was Warner, infor- 
med Charlotte that she was a widow. They 
had formerly possessed a good property, but 
her husband had sold all and gone tothe far 
West, where he procured a large tract ef 
land and had commenced improvements pre- 
paratory to moving his family there, when he 
became a victim tothe fevers of the climate. 
Mrs. Warner wrote frequently,but could learn 
nothing satisfactory, and finally received a 
letter informing her, that that the title under 
which her husband purchased, was not good; 
so she was lelt penniless to struggle along 
life’s thorny way, with none to protect her 
save Him who isthe orphan’s father and a 
widow’s God. Iam now alone in the world 
sava the young orphans,’ said the mother as 


before it revels again in thecalm beauty of| she put back the tresses from the fair brows 


of the little girls who wer kneeling by her 
side. Tears ofjoy glistened on Charlotte's 
face as she bestowed on the sufferer her gift; 
and saw the expression of. gratitude that en- 
livened her pallid features. 

‘You are an angel of mercy,’ said the suf- 
fering one. ‘Language is too poor to speak 
the emotions of the heart. I cen never repay 
you, but He who planted in your heart the 
principles of active benevolence, will be ever 
near you to shed upon your spirit the radi- 
ance of life.’ 

Having arranged everything for the com- 
fort of the poor woman as far as circumstan- 
ces would admit of it, Charlotte returned 
home, promising to call again soon. 

A few evenings afier this saw a joyous 
party assembled at Mr, Milman’s in honor of 
his daughter’s birth day. 

_ We need not stop to describe the decora- 
tions or illuminations ofthe house. Every one 
loved Charlotte for her unpretended good- 
ness, and were happy to tender their hom- 
to her this evening as queen of the festivities. 
The Misses Wiltons were there splendidly 
attired, their fine auburn tresses beautifully 
contrasting with the costly gems that spark- 
led amid their dark glossy luxuriance; and 
we will not sa that Charlotte’s vanity did 
not give her a slight twinge as Mrs, y 
entered with her languishing daughter, who 
might pass fora very handsome girl had not 
every feature ag So the studied effort at 

ut poor girl, she dare not 
smtle except asher mother had taught her to 
train her pret ig ay a mirror, which 
sometimes t ile too late to appear 
quite natural. She almost gave way to a 





ded bali dress, and queried in her mind as to 
what her father would say to her when he saw 
her in plain muslin; but Mrs Lacy at the 
same time sighed quite audibly, and turning 
to Charlotte asked if Mr. Elmer were not to 
be one of her party. ‘I do not know,’ said 
she ‘he is not here, I presume papa invited 
him.’ ‘The dance had been some lime begun 
when a plein, but elegantly dressed gentle- 
man entered the room, and after the usual 
ceremonies, took a proferred seat beside Mrs. 
Lacy, witb whom he was slightly acquainted, 
she having managed to procure an introduc- 
tion since his recent abode in the village. 
‘Who is that beautiful girl in the dance?’ 
inquired Mr. Elmer, after a pause in the 
conversation, ‘ihat one so simply attired in 
plain muslin, with the white rose in her hair?’ 
She seems the peisonification of cheerful 
goodness.’ 


‘That is Miss Milman, ’said the superfine 
lady, biting her lip with vexation. ‘Emma 
my love, will Ss take thefan? The heat is 
oppressive, do not wonder you decline 
dancing.’ 

The tutored damsel smiled languidly, 
and by mere chance raised her beautiful eyes 
with deliberate timidity to the gaze of the 
stranger. It was plain from Mrs. L’s satis- 
fied look that he regarded her with admiration, 
for she was really alovely girl. But his gaze 
was soon carelessly withdrawn, as if those 
features lacked lustre of expression that 
might radiate upon the mirror he carried in 
his heart. He was a noble looking man, in 
the prime of manhood. The expansive brow 
was finely marked, and was the mirror of all 
the noble qualities that dwelt in his breast. 
A shade approaching to sadness rested on 
his features. He had returned to his native 
land after a long absence; to find the house- 
hold hearth deserted‘ and his once happy cir- 
cle of relatives dead or dispersed he knew not 
where. We acknowledgehe was in search 
of a wife, even as the sagacious Mrs. Lacy 
had divined; but he sought not wealth or su- 
perficial accompl.shments, but a true kind 
heart,on which his own might repose its 
cares, and lavish its wealth of affection. Just 
as the self-satisfied Mrs. Lacy had begun to 
congratulate herself upon the certainty of Em- 
ma’s producing an impression upon the rich 
stranger he remarked. ‘It is long since I 
have danced, and I have a great mind to join 
the fantastic measure. May I presume upon 
your favor foranintrodnction to Miss Mil- 
man?’ It was with ill-concealed chagrin that 
she presented him te Charlotte, and saw him 
lead the dance with her, plainly clad as she 
was, while her own petted idol was left to lan- 
guish in her well worn delicacy of appear- 
ance.—The truth was, her mask was too ex- 
quisite not to excite suspicion, every motion 
and look so guarded, ene would have thought 
‘her very pulses beat by book.’ 


‘I wonder where Charlotte can be going?’ 
said Mrs. Lacy as she was fanning herself in 
Mrs. Wilton’s parlor, at sunset, a few days 
alter the party —I see her passing every day 
at about the same hour. I should hardly 
think she could find time to leave work every 
day to ramble, being so penurious as she is.’ 

‘Penurious !’ said Mrs. Wilton, ‘I thought 
her a generous hearted girl. 1 believe she 
is the only one who could fulfil the arduous 
duties of her station.’ 

‘i know she is sadly tied to drudgery, poor 
thing; perhaps that may be an excuse for her 
miserly turn. Why, do you know her father 
bought her a satin dress for her birth day 
gift, and as I was regretting I could get none 
for Emma, she offered me her’s for an ad- 
vance upon cost of two dollars.’ 

‘That argues a singular lack of taste in one 
of her age,’ said Mrs. Wilton, ‘but what 
could she want of money ?? 

‘What does any miser want of money but 
to look at? J should be sorry to see my Em- 
ma so devoid of sentiment as te sell the gift 
of her parents. It so happeued that Mr. El- 
mer was enjoying a social chat with Mr. Wil- 
ton at the farther part of the room, yet he ev- 
idently heard the conversation, as it was in- 
tended he should. 

A shade of painfnl dissatisfaction passed 
over his fine features for a moment, for he 
could not but perceive that malice dictated 
her speech. And it produced a contrary ef- 
fect from what she intended, for it awakened 
in him a slight interest in behalf of Charlotte, 
as he wished to know what secret cause ex- 
isted for thisdisplay of unkind feeling. He 
was however astranger, and could not hope 
to learn the text book of the school of scan- 
dal at present. 

‘I am told there is a desolate lady near the 
village,’ said the apothecary one day, as he 
entered a store, ‘who is suffering severely 
from want and disease. Indeed it is thought 
she is near death.’ 

‘And are there none to relieve her'wants?’ 
asked Mr. Elmer with surprise. 

‘She has no friends that I know of,’ said 
the prim apothecary, who prided himself up- 
on having the most refined and sentimental 
daughter in the village; for Mrs. Lacy had 
often prefaced her demands for money with 
the information that Emma’s taste was so re- 
fined, and her mind so exceedingly sensitive, 
that she positively could not bear contradic- 
tion.’ 

‘No friends !' exclaimed Mr. Elmer, ‘will 
you please to direct me to her residence?’ 
Mr. Lacy with a somewhat mortified air 
gave himthe directions, and he started in 
pursuit of the victims of poverty. He rapped 
at the miserable abode and was admitted by 
a lovely girl upon whom he gazed with more 
than ordinary interest for a moment, and then 
took a proffered seat. The little girl retired 
to another room and soon Miss Ann Wilton 
came out, and passed the compliments of the 
morning. 

‘I am glad to find myself preceded by an 
angel of mercy to this place. Will you be so 
kind as to ne use ofthis for the benefit of 
the poor woman!’ said Mr. Elmer, as he 
handed her his purse. 

‘I fear, sir,’ said the lady, ‘that money can 
avail little with her. We had the advice of a 
physician this morning, and he thinks she can 
survive but & short time.’ 

‘Is the sick woman a frie nd of yours?’ ask- 
ed Mr. Elmer. 

‘I have never seen her, sir, till within a 
few days, except at church.’ 

A low moan from the inner room caught 
their ear, and Ann hastened to the bed-side 
of the sufferer —Just then Mr. Elmer took 
up a w2ll worn bible that lay on the table, 
and on opening to the records read with un- 
controllable emotion first the marriage of his 
parents, then the birth of Elmer, and 
five years later the birth of Frederic Elmer. 
Upon another leafwas the marriage of George 
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W. Warnerto Lucy Elmer. He stepped to 
the door and in great agitation asked,‘ What is 
the name of this poor woman?’ 

‘It is Warner sir.’ 

‘God of heavens !’ said he sinking into a 
chuir, ‘she is my sister, my only sister,’ and 
and the strong man bowed his head and wept 
like achild, ‘Tell her lL have come,’ said 
he after a few minutes, ‘tell her her brother 
wants to see her.’ 

Kindly as possible the gentle girl informed 
Mrs. Warner of her brother’s return, For a 
while she seemed scarcly to comprehend her, 
but soon her eye flashed with unusual radi- 
ance. ‘What did you say?’ she almost 
shrieked, ‘did you say Frederic had come 
back ?’ 

He rushed into the room and knelt by the 
low bed. ‘Indeed I have come, Lucy, and 
your own brother shall cheer and protect 
you from all sorrow that human aid can a- 
vert.” She looked with wild intenseness into 
his face for a moment, and murmuring ‘it is 
he !’ fell fainting upon her pillow. Long and 
heavy was her swoon, and when she revived 
a little, she faintly inquired, ‘Has not Char- 
lotte come yet?’ Has the only friend of my 
loneliness deserted me:’ 

‘She cannot come to-day,’ said Ann, ‘for 
her little brother is sick, But here is your 
brother, Mrs. Warner, he is holding your 
hand.’ 

‘Lucy, Lucy, can you not speak to me,’ 
said the agonized brother. She raised her 
languid eyes to him, and returned his pressure 
feebly; but strange shadows were gathering 
over that loved face; the eye grew dim as it 
gazed, one flash passed over the pallid fea- 
tures—the smile ween chilled by a fearful 
pang; a shudder, a faint gasp for breath, and 
all was over. Frederic Elmer held the hand 
of his sister’s corpse. 

The neighbors were immediately summon- 
ed, and the last sad office for the dead per- 
formed. The poor little orphans wept sadly, 
and could not be comforted, until their kind 
benefactor came in, when they ran to her and 
mingled their tears with hers. They had 
known no other friend but her, for their moth- 
er had not long resided in the town, where 
she came in order to get needle work; and it 
is well known the poor make few acquaintan- 
ces. It was a sad day for Mr. Elmer, when 
the grave closed over his loved sister. He 
had left his early home for wealth, he had ob- 
tained it; end the first draft that was made 
upon it after his return to his native land was 
for the burial of his sister, who had been his 
guide and companion. 

Mr. Elmer took the children home to his 
own house, but he soon learned that little 
girls were a sad plague to abachelor. They 
would run away, and he was very often obli- 
ged to goto Mr. Milman’s and fetch them 
home. At last the idea occurred to him, 
that it would save time if he could persuade 
Charlotte to come and hve with them alto- 
gether. Elated with this sagacious thought, 
he called one fine evening and requested Mr 
Milman to walk with him. Ann Wilton was 
there, and give him a most mischievously in- 
telligent look. She hod told him the story of 
Charlotte’s sacrifice, and hinted to him at the 
time, her suspicion that another dress must 
be had, and that his purse must pay the bill. 

She was right, for in less than a yea Char- 
lotte stood the blushing and beautiful bride of 
Frederic Elmer. And he obtained what was 
of more value than riches, a kind and sym- 
pathizing wife. 

-.o— - 
POPULARITY—A DIALOGUE. 
Scene in a Lawyer’s Office. 

Enter a Quaker; 

Lawyer— Well, Thomas, how is thy health. 
I am glad thee has taken the trouble to call. 

Quaker.—-1 do not trouble men of thy pro- 
fession very often, but Ihave called this af- 
ternoon to pay over money tothee. As we 
friends do not believe in training men in the 
art of killing folks systematically, they oblige 
us to pay for the enjoyment of our principles; 
and I uuderstand that thee is the—l forget 
what military people call it—the man who re- 
ceives the commutation money. 

Law.—Yes, and I wish I could get off as 
cheap as you do; whereas it{costs me ten 
times that sum besides eight or ten days dril- 
ling every year. But what renders the task 
more unpleasant, is the reflection that always 
arises when I see the banner flying, and hear 
the drums beating around me, that the object 
of all this preparation is to train us in the art 
of desiroying each other. And then I always 
think of the peaceable settlement of Pennsy!- 
vania, by Penn. My grandfather was a Qua- 
ker, and Ihave always admired their plain- 
ness of dress, simplicity of language, and pa- 
eifiic sentiments. In short, Thomas, I have 
often thought that if we were all Quakers, 
society would resemble the state of our first 
parents in Eden. 

Qua.—We shall never be all quakers so long 
as so many of us are hypocrites, and so long 
as hypocrites have so much influence. If thy 
grandfather wasa Quaker, I am sorry thee 
has so degenerated from thy ancestors. The 
scruples thee professes about military duty, 
condemn thee; for thee must be strongly de- 
luded by the devil to violate thy concience at 
so great anexpense. Thee speaks our lan- 
guage very flippantly and admire our dress. 
Thy ordinary dialect. and thy fashionable 
blue coat, figured vest, and gaudy watch 
establishment, are incontestible proofs of thy 
sincerity. Thee eulogizes Penn, I have heard 
thee eulogize Napoleon as highly. I have ob- 
served the duplicity thee uses for popularity. 
Thee reads a sermon for the Presbyterians in 
the morning, when they have no preaching. 
Thee goes in the afternoon and leads singing 
for the churchmen. In the evening thee 
goes tothe Universalist meeting. ‘Thee ad- 
mires the immersion of the Baptist, the camp 
meetings of the Methodist, and plain dress 
and language of the Friends, I will tell thee 
thou reminds me of my brown horse. Il once 
employed an honest Irishman to labor for me. 
[ sent Patrick out in the morning to catch my 
brown horse. Now the brown horse ran in a 
pasture in the middie of which ther wasa 
squate pond. Patrick was gone a long time, 
and at length returned with tue beast, after 
having chased him several times round the 
pond, ‘Well Patrick,’ said I, ‘on which side 
of the pond did thee catch the horse?’ ‘Troth,’ 
said Patrick, ‘and I found him on all sides.’ 
Kennebunk Gazelle. 
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STANWLEY & CLARK 


EEP constantly on hand, a assortment of 

DRY GOODS, CROCKERY ‘(AND GLASS 
WARE, W. I. GOODS & GROCERIES, HARD 
WARE, IRON, STEEL, NAILS. Also, MEDI- 
CINES, PAINTS, & DYE STUFFS, &c. 





At the Brick Store, Winthrop. 








Fall Blooded Berkshir., — 
have two litters, nine in cach, of ; 
shire pigs out of the sows t at bore aw, 

and second premiams at the last cattle Show’ a Newt 

men wishing to sapply themselves are invited t oan 
transmit their orders, with the assurance th sell or 
pigs are not to be found here or elsewhere 
is one week, and five weeks. F ge 
Also, a boar of six months, and a sow 
supposed with pig, both fall bieoded, “4 - months, 
reasonable prics. A. NoURae a 
Hallowell, May 5th, 1842. “SE. 
Owen Dealy, Tailor, ~ 
yy our respectfully inform the citizens or ,, 
throp and vicinity, that he has just recy, 
New York spring and summer fashions fur 1849 ‘wed the 
O. D. would say to all those who patronize | 

their work shall be faithfully done and war 

One or more girls wishing to learn the trade \ ill § 

good chance, and two good coat makers Wanted bead 

Cutting done at short notice and warrant, d te fit 
Winthrop, April 26, 1842. 


Cali and Examine, ~~ 

HE subscriber continues to carry on the Co,,; 
business at his shop in Winthrop village, whe 
he keeps on hand and will manufacture te pal tag 
kinds of Wagons and Sleighs. Having freq ,.. 
shop for ironing, wood work and painting, he i. ,) 
to repair Carriages at short notice. He will give» : 
ticular attention to Carriage and Sign Painting |. 
ing had some experience in the above business (ana 
not a little) he believes he can give good Balisfactio, 
to those who may favor him with a call. A) oat 
shall be done promptly for the pay—no mistake. ‘ 

May 5, 1842. E. W. KELLy 


Important Work. 

Now In Press, and will shortly be published, , 

Dictionary of’ . 

ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES 
BY ANDREW URE, M D., F. R, 8., ¥c. 
Illustrated with 1,241 Engravings ! 

i rey is, unquestionably, the most popular work 

the kind, ever pablished, and a book mcat ady ta. 

bly adapted to the wants of all classes, of the com» an. 

ity. The following are the important objects w\, 

the learned author endeavors to accomplish — . 

Ist. ‘To instract the Manufacturer, Metallurgist, a4 
Tradesman, inthe principles of their respective pro. 
cesses, $0 as to render them, in reality, the masters of 
their business ; and to emancipate them fiom a sta ./ 
bondage to such as are 100 commonly governed by b| ad 
prejadice and vicious routine. ° 

2ly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Dre» 
gists, and Officers of the Revenue, characteris: ic ¢.. 
scriptions of the commodities which pass through the, 
hands, 

3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments 
of Chemistry and Physics, to lay open an exrcellen: 
practical school to stadents of these kindred seivnees 

4thly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of 
placing their funds in some productive branch of indus. 
iry, to select jadiciously, among plausible cluimants 

Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to becom: 
well acquainted with the natare of those patent scheme 
which are so apt to give rise to litigation. 

6thiy. To present to Legislators such a clear expos. 
tion of the staple manufactares, as may dissuade them 
from enacting laws, which obstruct industry, or ch rsh 
one branch of t, to the injary of many others. 

And, lastly, to give the general reader, intent, chief 
ly,on Intellectual Cultivation views of many of be 
noblest achievements of Scicnce,in effecting those grand 
transformations of matter, to which Great Britain and 
the United States owe their paramount wealth, rank 
and power, among the nations of the earth 

The latest Statistics of every importan eh) ct of 
Manufacture, are given from the best, and vsuaily from 
Oificial authority, at the end of each article. 

The Work will be printed fromthe second London 
Edition, which sells for 12 a copy. It will be put 
on good paper, in new brevier type, and will mare 
about 1400 pages. It will be issued in twenty one 
semi monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 ceuts each, 
on delivery, 
i} To any person, sending us five dollars, at one 
time, in advonce we will furward the nombers by mai, 
post paid, as soon as they come from the press 
To suitable Agents this affords a rare opportanily, a 
we can put the work to them on terms extravrdinar- 
ily faverabie. In every manufacturing town, end ¢r- 
ary village, throughoutthe United States and Canada, 
subscribers can be obtained with the greatest facility. — 
Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 125 Fu'ton 
street, New York. 
*.*To every editor who gives this advertisement 
entire twelve insertions, we will forward to order, one 
copy of the whole work provided the papers contai- 
ing this notice be sent to the Wew York Watchinan, 
New York. 12w 9. 
The Waterviile tron Manuiac- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 
HAvine improved our facilties for making ovr 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
them manufactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploughs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Verwont and 
new Hampshire, and are universally acknowledged 
be the strongest and most durable Plooghs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 
We have no inducement to use any but the best of 
timber, as our contract with the person who sepp!'" 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving we to be th 
judges as to quality. We are thus particular in caing 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the !ic 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron Plough, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon wor! 
out, and there is much difficulty in obtaining new one, 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are manufacture! 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by »* 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other pert 
the iron work. This objection we have obviated, Drs, 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploughs are kept '°° 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Sb\e 
and other irons in such a manner as will render the 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. The 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by fair usage will be promptly made good: 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farme™ 
and agricultural committees, where these Ploughs bs"° 
ohtained premiums could be here inserted relative 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, bel 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them se 
essary. 
Any one unacqnainted with them are referred " 
those who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for ®* 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Wél"" 
ville, Me. Tl’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, > 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Ler": 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewistox ; \sasc 1)" 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. 4° 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ WV. Hartford ; 0. ae 
Rumford point ; Smith & Steward, -insow; , 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville i. . 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; 1. ¥'* 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Har'®)’ 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : S Chamber 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Norridge 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison : Kidder § Arnold, st 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C Cochrao, wd 
Corinth ; F.T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 5.’ oH 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. 0%" 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips | 8 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. ‘eth 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O- Evele 1 
Monson ; C, E. Kimball, Dover ; E. ©: Ms " 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony , Gould § no 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans : E. Frye, De" 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & Whi 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. a“ :" 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescou, Wew Sharon > 
Batman & Co. Dizmont ; F. Shaw, Chine) 
Crocker, Sumner ; J. Whitney, Plymouth 5 a 
Biake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, 48°" 
Augus 26, 1841. 35, uf. 


10 Tons Assorted Iron. 


FE NGLISH Wagon Tire, Spike and Nail Rods, N+! 

Plate, round and square, of all sizes. 

Jast received and for sale by kK 
STANLEY & CLARA. 


Thompsonian Medicines. 
For Sale by 
EZRA WUITMAN, J 
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Winthrop, April 27, 1842. 
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